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men ina position of power, he was prodigiously | were a sensible girl. I would u 

stiff in his resolutions, and the more whimsical | again; you may be losing a laces teal have 
they h to be the greater was Nat’s obsti- | mo spi against your father, though he has 
nacy. s Westland, therefore, bundled up her brought himself from owning a farm to making 
work; Mrs. Weatherall pocketed the “‘Conmplete | teaboards. You are a good girl, who would take 
Housewife ;” Mrs. Mathewson resumed her writ- | care of money. ~Hadn’t you better stay at home ? 
ing-case; and, with many assurances that they | Mind, I don’t forbid you to come, if you like, but 
would do anything to oblige him, which Nat an- | one must keep one’s word. I'll leave you no- 





you to think 


swered — ge —— “Yes, yes, 1 know 
ou would,” al 19 ye more quickly than | 
wl came. For that day and the next Troy talked 
of nothing but Nat’s new notion. What put it 
into his mind, was the wonder of our whole town, | 
and more particularly of the three interested fami- 
lies; but everybody at last agreed that he was a 
very eccentric old man. 
The houses of Mathewson, Weatherall, and | 


| thing.” 


“Mr. Norton,” said Bessy—for Nat demanded 
so much ceremony from still nearer relatives— 
“Mr. Norton, I want no money to take care of. 
I have been blest with health and hands, which 
are sufficient for my support. Leave your pro- 
perty as you think best, and let me come now and 
then to help about your room.” 

“ Take your own way, girl,” said Nat, throwing 


Westland obeyed their warning to the very letter. | himself back on the pillow, for the old man was 
A messenger was sent from each dwelling twice | exhausted ; “take your own way; there’s no use 








a day to inquire after Nat’s state, and all assumed | 
long faces as they communicated to their neigh- 
bours the accounts of failing strength and increas- 
ing illness ; but there was a legacy at stake, 
and Norton was left entirely to the care‘of Cesar 
and his physician. The old man’s injury had been 
more serious than the doctor at first supposed. 
Evidences of a blood-vessel having been ruptured 
somewhere in the lungs appeared, and Nat himself 
became His hardy, healthy life had pre- 
vented his acquiring that experience in sickness 
which often serves the patient more than the phy- 
sician can. He had good medical attendance, but 
Nat knew not how to be careful of himself; Cesar 
was but an unskilful nurse ; and, though Norton’s 
resolution to keep out his anxious relatives ne- 
mained unshaken, matters were anything but 
comfortable with him, when, on the secand morn- 
ing, the negre entered his room with am astonished 
look, and the tidings, 

“ Please, massa, Bessy Bennet’s come to see if 
she cam be of amy use.” 

“Show im,” said Nat, his face, in spite of 
pain and sickness, assuming the hard, keen look 
with which he was wont to drive a bargain or out- 
‘wit Bessy, in her warm grey cloak 

entered the clean but comfort- 


“1 was standing at the door when you said it, 
sir,” answered Bessy. 

“And what makes you throw away your chance, 
child? You know I'll keep my word,” said Nat 
Norton, who was by this time as much the spoiled 
child of fortune as many a flattered monarch. 

“ Because,” said Bessy, in a mild but firm tone, 
“ all the wealth of this world is nothing compared 
with the blessing of God, which I could not expect 
if I neglected my duty to you as a relation.” 

“Well, Bessy,” said Nat, gazing on her with 
genuine amazement, “I always thought you 


“mind 


| the mind sometimes. He thinks, no doubt, that 
| every one sets as much store by it as himself. 


| in advising a woman 34 
| Nat’s dormitory was divided from his parlour 
| by a wainscot partition. It had a well-scoured floor, 
two or three polished maple chairs set round the 
| green-painted walls, a great bedstead of the same 
' material, with a euriously-formed desk, in which it 
| was believed Nat kept his most a 
' There was a modest dressing apparatus hard by, a 
, stove kept very bright but never heated, and a 
_eurtainless window, with a double sash for the 
| winter. Bessy Bennet heated the stove, curtained 
, the window, put up a sercen of green baize to keep 
out the draught, left Nat’s toast and tea quite hot 
on a small table by his side, and then went home 
| to prepare her father’s breakfast. 
It was one of those bright frosty days so fre- 
| quent at the close ef our New England winter. 
The samlicht glistemed on the frozen Skim, and 
_ shone brightly into the si room which served 
the Bennets at once for shop and parlour. A 
| diminutive kitchen and two sleeping closets were 
| all the cottage contained besides, yet there was an 
air of homely comfort about it. Bessy’s work-table 
steod at one window and her father’s 


| inlaying with flowers of red for the fastidious Mrs. 
| Mathewson, as his daughter stepped lightly in. 
| “Welcome back, , 


Bessy,’ 
cousin Nag this morning ?” 
| “Very ill, father; and not in a good frame of 
, 1 fear,” said Bessy ; “he still talks 
of his money, and told me what great chances I 
‘had lost, but he has given me leave to look after 
‘him; and indeed, father, his room is very comfort- 
less.” 
“ Ay,” said Jgnathan, “money does grow into 


he said; “how is 
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Comfortless enough he must be, I dare say. What 
a queer whim that is he has taken!” Here the 
latch was lifted by a familiar hand, and Annie 
rushed in with her cloak and bonnet carelessly 
flung on, her eyes very red, and a bundle in her 
hand. 

“What’s the matter, Annie?” said Jonathan, 
* at once perceiving that something was wrong. 

“T’m come home to you and Bessy, father,” 
said Annie, as she sat down, sobbing; “I can’t 
stand these people any longer.” 

“You are welcome, my girl,” said Jonathan, 
whose reflections had taught him moderation. 
“ What have the people done ?” 

With great minateness. and much excitement, 
poor Annie proceeded to relate what all Troy by 
this time knew (for there never was a town in 
which tidings of such a kind travelled faster)—how 
a neighbour had told Mrs. Mathewson that Bessy 
had actually gone to see old Nat; whereupon that 
lady remarked that Bessy was very forward to do 
the like, when his. own superior relations were 
staying at home, and that their cousin wasn’t the 
man to put such low people out of their senses with 
a legacy. This announcement just followed upon 
a series of faults found with Annie for wearing a 
handsome shawl which had been her dead mother’s 
gift, and which happened to resemble Mrs. Ma- 
thewson’s, for braiding her hair like Miss Louisa’s, 
and for having such an unbecomingly smart 
bonnet. There is no doubt that, tinged as she 
was with vanity, fostered probably by a recollection 
of her former circumstances, the girl did assume 
more than her present position as a domestic 
servant would warrant; but when she heard her 
family termed low, her patience fairly broke down. 


Unlike her gentle sister, she possessed not “ the | 


ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,” and had not 
learned the useful lesson that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” Accordingly, losing her 


said P” inquired Annie, into whose mind the legacy 
had entered. 

“T’m sure he was. He told me the same thing 
to-day ; but if will interfere with no one but my- 
self,” added Bessy, as her sister stared reproach- 
fully upon her. 

“Never mind, Annie,” said Jonathan, taking 
his seat at the breakfast table; “‘ Bessy is in the 
right, though I don’t expect you to do the same. 
It is well we can live without cither a legacy or 
the Mathewsons.” 

Annie sat down to breakfast with a very dissatis- 
fied mind. She thought Bessy was doing a most ab- 
surd thing, and wondered her father could approve 
of it. Her confidence in Bessy’s wisdom had been 
always great, but now it seemed sadly misplaced. 
Wasn't it the old man’s wish that he should be 
left alone? and what right had any one to oppose 
his wish? So reasoned all the relatives, and so 
reasoned Annie. There is nothing so ingenious as 
human selfishness in discovering justice on its own 
side. At all events, the younger sister was deter- 
mined to take care of her particular interest in 
Nat’s testament. With this intent she stayed 
safely at home while Bessy went on her mission 
of mercy to Norton’s house. Her morning and 
evening visits became longer day by day, for Nat 
was manifestly sinking. Perhaps the inexperience 
in iMlness to which I have alluded prevented his 
noticing the approach of the last enemy. He still 
saw tenants, received rents, and made agreements 
concerning the repair of houses and the reclama- 
tion of land; yet there was a dull fear in his mind, 
and he liked to see Bessy in his room. Nat didn’t 
say it, but the old man’s eye brightened when she 
came, and his words were always kind in taking 
leave. 

In the meantime, Troy was kept lively by the 
| agitations of Nat’s kindred. That it was very bold 
| in Bessy to visit their sick cousin, the latter were 








self-command, she began to rebuke Miss Louisa | all agreed, except Mrs. Woodward, who, having 
with all the severity of a free-born American, and | written to her son on the subject, when he was 
speedily brought down on herself the combined | studying hard for an examination at our New 
attack of both mother and daughter, who were | England Cambridge, was more than astonished to 
known to be anything but genteel in their anger. | find that Westland highly approved of the girl’s 
Doctor Adolphus tried to make peace. Annie | conduct. The three old ladies, therefore, remained 
always alleged he was the best of them; but it | undecided regarding her boldness; but there was 
wouldn’t do; and at length, fairly driven off the | enough besides to employ their minds. The war 
field by superior scolding, she fled for refuge to between the concerned households touching their 
Skim-lane. | respective shares in the approaching legacy had 

Annie wound up her narrative with a declara- | become almost open. Each selfish expectant said 
tion that she wished to remain and work with | a variety of things in contempt of the other’s claim, 
Bessy. ‘Who knew, after all,” she said, “that | occasionally introducing matters which had little 
they mightn’t be the better for old Norton’s will?” | to do with the subject. In short, what the apostle 
but the words failed on Annie’s lips, as now, for | terms “the unruly member and world of iniquity” 
the first time, Bessy’s cloak and bonnet caught | was in great occupation among them, and might 
her eyes. have kindled a fire not easy to quench, but for an 

“Surely it is not true what they told me, Bessy? | unexpected settlement of the dispute. One even- 
You didn’t do such a thing, to injure us all!” she | ing, when Bessy reached old Norton’s door later 








cried in renewed vexation. 

“Yes, Annie,” said Bessy, “I went to see our 
cousin. I saw them all go away yesterday and 
leave the old man alone with his negro servant. 
The whole day it was on my mind; and last night, 
. after our family prayer was over, I thought that, 


since nobody else would, it was my duty to go and | 


see what I could do for him. I told my father 
this morning, and he had no objections.” 
Do you think Nat was in earnest in what he 


| than usual, Cxsar admitted her with a troubled 
‘look. “Oh, Miss Betty, I’m glad you're come !” 
said the negro, who followed his master’s example 
in everything ; “massa has been very bad. Old 
Hawkes has been closed up with him all day, 
makin’ him’s will or something, and he has sent a 
boy off for Doctor Wandsworth.” 

Bessy knew what sending for Doctor Wands- 
worth meant. He was a physician of great repute 





and extensive practice, whose residence was some 
2 
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ten miles off, and being our highest medical autho- | scarcely waiting for permission, Bessy read on till 


rity, was generally called in when other doctors 
failed. She hastened to Nat’s room, and found 
that a great change for the worse had passed over 
him. His breathing was hard, and his face blue 
and pallid. 

“You're late to-day, child, and I’m worn out with 
making my will. It’s there in the desk: but they 
may have to wait a while for their legacies yet ;” 
and Norton’s eye rested with a keen, searching | 
glance on Bessy. Often had she tried to direct his | 
attention from the money and lands he must leave | 
so soon, to his soul’s interest in the eternal heri- | 
tage; but Nat had hitherto heard every reference | 
to that subject with the apathy of seventy years’ | 
hardening. He had served and loved the world so | 
long, had become so expert in its traffic, and so 
wealthy with its gains, that there seemed no room , 
in his mind for spiritual impressions ; and the pros- | 
et of death only made him anxious to settle | 

is affairs as he would a bargain, to his own liking. | 

A heavy sense of that fact fell on Bessy with his | 
look, and she said in reply, while adjusting his | 
pillow: “I hope they Ton't think so much of | 
money. It cannot buy everything in this life, and | 
has no power in the life to come.” | 

“No, girl, it can’t buy everything,” said Nat, | 
as if struck by the new idea; “it can’t make one | 
young, or well again; but it can bring doctors, 
and lawyers, and clergy, for that matter” 
Here Cesar entered, with the intelligence that his 
messenger had returned, but Doctor Wandsworth 
was gone on a distant call, and couldn’t come 
sooner than by noon next day. 





“Money cannot always bring doctors either ; 


but it is useful, and my friends know it. How 
busy they would have been about me by this time ; 
but I took care of that!” said Norton, in a tone of 
self-gratalation, as his eyes closed and he dropped 
into a sort of doze. Bessy moved quietly pa 
the room, put things in their places, prepared his 
supper, poured out his medicine, and then, kneeling 
down in a corner out of sight, she prayed for con- 
viction and light to that darkened soul. Still Nat 
slept, but his face had the same ghastly look. 
Bessy felt she should not leave him, and stealing 
out, the considerate girl gave widow Gray’s little 
boy three cents to run and tell Annie that old 
Norton was worse, and she would sit up with him 
all night. Then Bessy returned to her place be- 
side the lamp, and, taking out the pocket bible she 
always brought with her, tried to read, but her 
thoughts were sadly troubled. She had seen sick- 
ness and death before, and with far deeper sorrow, 
—for no one could be said to lament Nat Norton ; 
but her mother’s departure was not like this. 
Bessy knew not what to do; yet, as she read the 
sayings of Him who “spake as never man spake,” 
peace came down upon her thoughts. The old 
. man’s sleep seemed to grow more composed. She 
heard the little town gradually becoming still as 
the night wore on. Cesar had gone to rest by her 
desire, for he had little the previous night, and she 
was silently reading the parable of the Sower, 
when Nat looked up as hard and keen as ever, ex- 
claiming, “ Oh, my good girl, how you are losing 
your time here!” 

“My time is not lost, cousin,” said Bessy ; “ I 
am reading the bible. Shall I read to you?” and, 





| the close of the parable. 


“ The cares of this world and the deceitfulness 
of riches,” repeated Nat, as she paused. “There 
was an earnest preacher whom I heard discourse 
on that text long ago. Bessy, I wish I had read 
the bible and minded religion when I was young, 
like you.” 

“Tt is not too late, cousin,” said Bessy; “ you 
know Him who is able to save to the uttermost, 
the Lord our righteousness.” 

“Lord, have mercy on me!—what is this?” 
cried Norton. There were other words, lost in a 
hoarse, gurgling sound, for a great internal vessel 
had given way, and the dark blood was staining 
coverlet and pillow. Czsar, who had spread his 
mattress in the other room, rushed in at Bessy’s 
call. They tried to raise the old man, but a spasm 
of suffocation convulsed his features. There was 
a quivering of the still strong frame, a long gasp 
or two, and Nat Norton was gone from his riches 
and his relations. 

With great awe upon her spirit, Bessy closed his 
eyes, while Caesar, scarce knowing what he did, 
ran for the doctor. By the time that gentleman 
was woke up, half our town was made aware of 
the event, and while Bessy knelt at the bedside, 
praying, “ Lord, shew me the end and measure of 
my days,” the Mathewsons broke in with gar- 
ments hastily assumed, and loud lamentations for 
their dear cousin. They were followed by the 
Weatheralls in still more demonstrative grief; in 
the midst of which, old Hawkes the lawyer walked 
quietly in, and put his seal on the deceased’s desk 
and papers. 

Bessy felt that her duty was done ; and after re- 
lating the particulars of the old man’s departure 
with as much calmness as her audience would 
permit, she took her cloak, bonnet, and bible, and 
proceeded homeward through the quiet streets, 
followed by Czesar as a voluntary escort. He had 
made no lamentation, said nothing, even when the 
doctor pronounced Norton quite dead; but when 
Bessy Jooked behind, she perceived the negro’s 
tears were falling fast. 

“It’s not for the place or the wages, Miss,” said 
Cesar ; “ but he was a good master to me, and we 
_ house so well together; I'll never see his 

ike.” 

Bessy tried to comfort the poor fellow, and spoke 
to him also of the shortness of life, and the neces- 
sity of preparation for that long journey which all 
must take; but when she reached her father’s 
door, the girl felt thankful that there was at least 
one who unfeignedly regretted poor Norton. 

It was generally admitted in Troy, that Nat’s re- 
latives behaved with great decorum on the occasion, 
though some individual anxiety regarding the will 
oozed out at times. Nothing could be gathered 
from old Hawkes, who, with an immoveable coun- 
tenance, assured everybody that they would see how 
their interests had been cared for at the proper 
time. The house in Homer-street could not be 
called one of mourning; but there was no want of 
black serge and crape, darkened windows, and de- 
mure looks. The funeral board—I had almost said 
feast—was spread, and a stone-cutter received 
orders to commemorate Nat’s many virtues and 
the sorrow of survivors. The plumed hearse, fol- 
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lowed by half our district, bore its burden to the | maladies of his patients by his professional skill, 
cemetery beside the Skim; ashes were given toa liberal portion of the wife’s inheritance was 
ashes, and dust to dust ; Nat Norton slept beside | benevolently employed in ameliorating the wants 
his father, and the most substantial of the attend- | and woes of the distressed around her. Thus 
ant mourners, with the Mathewsons, Westlands, | usefully living and labouring in the cause of 
and Weatheralls, assembled in his front parlour to | humanity were they when I left them; and since 
hear his will. that time, often have I thought how much was 
Old Hawkes did take an amazing time to open | effected by the good work of one who preferred 
the desk and adjust his spectacles ; at length these | duty to gain, and expected nothing from Nat 
arrangements were completed, and the will was in | Norton’s will. 
his hand. A brief document it was; and never | Se een = 
shall I forget the line of blank faces as he read :— | 
“T do hereby give and bequeath to Bessy Bennet, | A CONVERSATION UPON THE CATER- 
eldest daughter of Jonathan Bennet, my cousin in | PILLAR. 
the third degree, the whole of my estates, real | FOR YOUNG READERS. 
and personal, for her sole use and benefit, as the | “Para! papa! see what a very curious insect I 
only one of my relations who cared for me more have found here in the wall of our summer-house,” 
than for my property, excepting an annuity of six | said little Cassie to her father, as she and her 
hundred dollars, to be paid to my faithful servant | younger sister and brothers were busily employed 
Cesar during his life.” in dressing their little gardens, and training a 
There was a general rustle, as if all hairs in the | honeysuckle, with its sweet-smelling bells and 
room were rising; for some minutes nobody be- | bright scarlet berries, through the branches of the 
lieved their ears, and seemed waiting for some | golden creeper which formed the roof of their 
contradiction; at length Mrs. Mathewson found | pretty bower. 
breath to say, “Did ever”—and then the storm; “Qh! let me see it,” said Nannie, running up 
burst forth. Its equal had not been heard in Troy | to her sister, who had hastened to her papa, who 
for many a year. The Mathewsons fell on Bessy | was seated upon a rustic chair just opposite to 
Bennet for a designing creature. The Misses | where his children were thus employed, with a book 
Westland gave utterance to repeated bursts of in his hand. ‘“ Why, that is a caterpillar, Cassie, 
astonishment ; and every Weatherall threatened to | which you know mamma told us will in course of 
raise a separate action against the will. time turn into one of those beautiful butterflies 
“ Where is:the heiress ?”’ inquired old Hawkes; | that flutter from flower to flower.” 
but none of the Bennets were present. They had| “ Yes, Nannie; but this is covered with pretty 
seen the turf laid over Nat, and then gone home, | little yellow balls, which are quite bright and 
convinced that they had no interest in his testa- | silky; and see! it is not nearly so large or so 
ment. round as the caterpillar mamma showed us, and 
When the lawyer found his way to their cot- | i¢ had none of those little yellow balls.” 
tage, with a volunteer train of the younger citizens “ Oh, papa, what kind of butterfly will it pro- 
and myself among them, Bessy was sewing beside | duce ? ” 
her sister in one corner of the room, and Jonathan | “ My dear children,” said their papa, “ that un- 
was making a tea-box in the other. Old Hawkes | fortunate insect is destined never to become a 
bid them all good morning, walked straight up to | butterfly of any kind. It has met with enemies 
Bessy, read her the will as slowly and distinctly as | that have destroyed its vitality ; that is, its power 
he had read it in the parlour, and advised her to | of living longer in any state, and left it nothing 
administer immediately.* but an empty skin. I shall presently endeavour 
The Bennets looked at one another in silent | to explain to you how this has been effected ; but, 
amazement. But Bessy first recovered her com- | first, let me hear whether Harry can tell me what 
posure. She thanked the lawyer for the trouble | the caterpillar comes from.” 
he had taken, promised to be guided by his advice,| “ Yes, papa,” said the youngest child—a ‘little 
and said that though she had never hoped for such | boy about eight years of age, who, from his love 
a legacy, yet she thankfully accepted it as the gift | of asking questions, and his desire of gaining in- 
of Providence ; but still, as the fortune thus singu- | formation on everything that he could at all un- 
larly acquired would more than suffice to provide | derstand, was called tHE Docror—“ mamma told 
for herself, her father, and her sister, she felt quite | us that the butterfly lays a number of little eggs, 
willing to divide a portion of it among the old | which are hatched into little caterpillars, that are 
man’s relations. at first very small, but very soon grow as large as 
It is needless to say that this arrangement was | those caterpillars which we saw on the cabbage leaf.” 
accepted, after all Troy advised them not to go to} Papa. Quite right; these eggs are laid in some 
law; and I believe that the disinterestedness of | place where, as soon as they are hatched, the little 
Bessy served old Hawkes for a subject of won- | caterpillar is sure to find plenty of food suited to - 
der during the rest of his life. No long period | its nature; and this he devours so greedily, that 
elapsed after this event before our amiable heroine | he increases in size in a wonderful manner, until 
had become the happy wife of Dr. Woodward, and | the time arrives that he is about to undergo a 
dwelt in a handsome house hard by the Misses second change; and as he was a motionless egg 
Westland. And while the time of the husband | before he became a caterpillar, so now he again be- 
was spent in attempting to heal or mitigate the | comes almost motionless, and changes into another 
| ~ = egg, as it were, from which ry future 
weet 's us ie oes : | butterfly is to issue. Can any of you tell me the 
owl life. Paes ee ee Ne name w which naturalists call the caterpillar ? 
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“ Yes, papa,” said James, the eldest boy, who | 
had listened with great attention to what had been | 


said. ‘“ Naturalists, or those persons who are 
skilled in natural history, cal 
larva, which means a mask, that is, a disguise or 


covering.” 


Papa. Right, my boy; Linnzus, the most emi- | 


nent amongst naturalists, invented this name 


larva, because the caterpillar is a kind of outward | 


covering or disguise of the future butterfly within. 


It has been ascertained by curious microscopic | 
examination, that a distinct butterfly, only unde- | 
veloped and not full grown, is contained within | 


the body of the caterpillar; and that this latter 


has its own organs of digestion and respiration, | 


etc., suited to its larva life, quite distinct from, 
and independent of the future butterfly which it 
encloses. 

Harry. What do you mean, papa, by miecros- 
pic, or whatever you call it ? 

Papa. I think Cassie will be able to explain 
this big word microscopic to you; as she has been 
very lately looking through a microscope. 

Cassie. Oh yes; don’t you remember the last 
day we were at Mrs. Bagot’s, that Mr. Bagot 
showed us a very curious instrument which had a 
number of glasses, through which we looked, and 
saw the down on the wing of a moth, and the 
little vessels in the rose branch which carry up the 
sap and nourishment to the flower? This instru- 
ment, he told us, was a microscope ; and microscopic 
examination means, looking at the larva or cater- 
pillar through a microscope. 

Papa. Yes; and this shows us the little em- 
bryo or young butterfly inside of the larva; and 
at the same time discovers to us the lungs and 
stomach of the larva, by which it breathes and 
feeds, quite distinct and independent of this little 
butterfly, as I have already told you. 


butterfly comes from a chrysalis, or cocoon of silk, 
which the caterpillar spins before it changes into 
the butterfly. 

Papa. So it does, Nannie. 
butterfly lays the egg; the egg produces the 
larva, or caterpillar, which, as we have seen, con- 
tains the future butterfly ; and when the 


(often composed of silk, as in that of the silkworm, 


which supplies us with that important article), ' 
and lies torpid for a time within this natural | 


coffin, from which it breaks forth at the proper 
period as a perfect butterfly. 


by a cocoon? and what produces it ? 

Papa. The larva or caterpillar, when about to 
end its larva life, appears to be conscious of this 
approaching state some time previously ; and ac- 


cordingly we find the different kinds of caterpillars 


making different arrangements for their security 
and repose whilst in that state. Some, like that 
which Cassie found, retreat to a retired and secure 
situation, such, for stance, as the summer-house 
where it was discovered ; others make their way 
underground, and there remain buried till they 
rise under a new form; whilst others, again, 
spin themselves a hiding-place of silk, which is 


the caterpillar , 


roper | 
period arrives, and the life of the insect in this its , 
first stage is to close, the caterpillar becomes what , 
is called a pupa, inclosed in a chrysalis or cocoon | 
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‘called a ences, and inclosed in it, - in a natural 


coffin, pass this period of their existence in a state 
of torpidity and death-like inactivity, during which 
they are called pupa, till at length, if they escape 
the dangers to which they are liable, they emerge 
into renewed life, no longer to grovel on the earth, 
but, as beautiful winged creatures, to soar high 


above it, and join their companions in the air :— 


“ Where he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes survey, with curious, busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order : 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Nor with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place.” 


Cassie. Oh! how very wonderful. Who would 
suppose that an ugly creeping insect like a cater- 
pillar could be transformed into such a beautiful 
creature as a butterfly? But, papa, I do not yet 
perfectly understand what you mean by a pupa. 

Papa. When the caterpillar has arrived at. the 
close of its life as a caterpillar, it becomes, as I 
have just told you, motionless or torpid, that is, 
inactive or apparently dead. It remains for some 
time in this state, having previously cast off its 
caterpillar’s skin ; and the insect is ¢hex called a 
pupa, which is a soft, jelly-like mass, liable to be 
injured or completely destroyed by any violence it 


/ may meet with. But in order to protect it from 
everything of this kind, that great and good Being 


who is the Author of all life impels it to provide 
itself with a means of security. In some cases this 
is effected by a cocoon of silk, or some other mate- 
rial, which the insect is led to construct for its 
future abode ; in others, its soft skin being moist- 
ened with a gummy liquid which it emits, it be- 
comes hard and of a shell-like appearance, and thus 


| it remains till it issues forth in its perfect state. 
Nannie. But I think mamma said that the | 


| said had destroyed the caterpillar that Cassie has 


James. But what were the enemies that you 


found in the summer-house, and will prevent it 


, from becoming a butterfly ? 
The full-grown | 


Papa. I was about to mention them to you, my 


| boy, as they are associated with one of the most 


extraordinary circumstances, or phenomena as they 
are called, connected with insect life. Do you see 
these little silken balls, so bright and yellow, which 
are on this caterpillar ? 

James. Yes, papa; they are about the size of 
little grains of wheat, and something that shape. 

Nainie. If they were not on the caterpillar, 
and fastened to it, so as to appear a part of itself, 
from what you have told us I should have thought 


, them little cocoons. 
Harry. Will you tell me, papa, what you mean | 


Papa. And so they are, Nannie. But in order 
that you may understand how they came there, I 


Inust mention to you that there are certain wicked 


little flies, called ichneumon flies, which, in their 
caterpillar or larva state, inhabit and feed on other 
caterpillars; and from this circumstance are called 
parasitical, which means living upon others. 
Harry. Oh! how very strange. But, papa, 
how can they get into the caterpillar, so as to live 


, there P 


Papa. The ichneumon fly is furnished with a 
long sharp sting, called an ovipositor, which means 
an egg-placer. Can you tell your sisters, James, 


_ What that word ovipositor is derived from? 
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James. Yes, papa; from the Latin word ovwm, an nature and history. But tell me, do you re- 
egg, and positum, placed. member what is the Greek word which signifies 

Papa. And from positum we get the English “soul?” 
words, position, deposit, ete., etc. ‘Now, the fly, James. I think it is psyche. 
being possessed of this long sharp sting, or ovipo- | Papa. Yes, James, psych? is the Greek for 
sitor, pierces with this the body of a caterpillar in soul; and is it not remarkable that it is also the 
several places, and deposits her eggs, which are | Greek for butterfly? Now, if you look into your 
there hatched, and feed as grubs or larve on the Classieal Dictionary under the name psych2, you 
inward parts of their victim. But just at the pe- | will find that the butterfly was the symbol or 
riod when the caterpillar is about retiring for the | representation of the soul; and, on that account, 
purpose of assuming the pupa state, from which it | in old paintings, amongst the ancients, when a 
is to emerge a perfect insect, the ichneumon grubs, | man had just expired, a butterfly appeared flutter- 
having by this time completely devoured the hidden | ing above, as if rising from the mouth of the 


























butterfly, come forth from their lurking-places, and | 
spin upon the outside of their late habitation their | 
little silken cocoons, from which they are to issue as | 

Cassie. Oh! now I understand all about it, | 
papa. These little yellow silken balls, on this | 
caterpillar that. I have found, are the coeoons of | 
that horrid fly, which has been eating up the 
poor little butterfly that was contained inside of it. 

Papa. You are very nearly right, Cassie; it 
was not exactly the ichneumon fly that devoured 
the hidden butterfly; but it was the grub or larva, 
which was produced from the egg that the fly had 
deposited in the caterpillar, and which, having 
now completed its destructive work, issues forth 
and spins its little cocoons, which you see. 

Nannie. But, papa, does not the ichneumon 
fly immediately kill the caterpillar? Will not 
the sting, by means of which it places its eggs in 

the body of the caterpillar, at once cause its death ; 
or, if it recover this injury, will not the grubs or 
larva of tke fly devour it up ? 

Papa. You might very naturally suppose that 
this should be the result; but here, my dear child, 
is the most wonderfrl circumstance in connexion 
with this subject. The caterpillar which has been 
thus attacked by the ichneumon fly goes on feed- 
ing and apparently thriving quite as well during 
the whole of its caterpillar life as those that have 
escaped. For, by a wonderful provision of instinct, 
the ichneumon grubs within do not injure any 
of the organs of the larva, but feed only on the 
future butterfly inclosed within it. And, conse- 
quently, it is hardly possible to distinguish a 
| caterpillar which contains these enemies from 
* those that are untouched. 

Harry. Then how are we to know the sound 
caterpillar from the eaten one ? 

Papa. 1 have just told you that as long as it 
continues a caterpillar you cannot easily know the 
one from the other; but when the period arrives 
for the close of its larva life, the difference appears ; 
then, those that have escaped their parasite ene- 
mies prepare to soar upon their beauteous wings 
into a new world of delights; whilst of the other 
unfortunate insects who have been thus attacked 
the skin alone remains, aad even it soon melts 
away and entirely decays. 

James. Thank you, dear papa, for telling us so 
much about these wonderful little insects. I am 

‘sure I shall always see a caterpillar with much 
more interest than I have hitherto felt. 

Papa. 1 am glad to hear you say so, James. 
And, indeed, there is not a single object within 
your reach which will not afford you both delight 





and instruction, if you carefully examine into its 


deceased. But this subject is connected with one 
far more important as well as interesting to us, 
and which is very suitable and appropriate to 
what I have just been reading in the very inte- 
resting and highly instructive book that I have in 
my hand. 

Cassie. Oh! what is the name of the 
book ? Will you allow us to read it? or will you 
read it out to us yourself ? 

Papa. It is a “ View of the Seripture Revela- 
tions of a Future State,” and gives us the in- 
formation contained in the different parts of the 
bible relative to the occupation and state of the 
psyché or souls of those who, having escaped the 
enemies to which they were exposed on earth, are 
preserved and prepared for those regions of bless- 
edness where they shall dwell for ever in the 
glorious bodies with which they are to be invested 
on arising out of the state of death, or sleep, as the 


| scriptures call it, and which might in some sense 


be termed the pupa state of mankind. Now if the 
butterfly or psyché state be symbolieal of the 
soul when clothed with its resurrection body, can 
any of you tell me to what the human body itself 
may be compared ? 

James. I think, papa, that the larva or cater- 
pillar state very much resembles man in this life, 
while preparing for the great change; when, after 
his body has lain m the grave, just as the pupa does 
in the tomb of the eocoon, his soul is to mount up- 
wards in a new body to the kingdom of heaven. 

Papa. Yes, my dear boy. In many parts of 
God’s word man is called a-worm; but as the 
worm or caterpillar changes into the butterfly, so 
shall those who, by the help of God’s good Spirit, 
conquer their corrupt and carnal desires, and set 
their affections on things above, be changed into 
the likeness of the glorious body of their blessed 
Lord and Saviour, who has passed into the heavens 
before them as their forerunner. And it is not a 
little remarkable that the place where the Al- 
mighty is said particularly to dwell is called in 
scripture “his pavilion,’ a word taken from the 
Greek papilion, which also signifies a butterfly. 
But you must remember, my dear children, that it 
is in this life you are to be prepared for the enjoy- 
ment of that which is to come, im order to be 
capable of participating in its happiness ; and it is 
in this life also that your soul has to contend with 
those secret enemies which, like the ichneumon 
flies, are ever seeking to destroy it. It is neces- 
sary to observe, too, that our well-being and pros- 
perity in this life is by no means a sure proof of 
our being free or secure from those secret enemies. 
Can you tell me, Nannie, does the caterpillar 
which. has been attacked by the ichneumon fly 
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cease to feed? or does it show in any manner that 
it has been thus attacked ? 

Nannie. No, papa; it continues still to feed and 
thrive, just as if it were uninjured. 

Papa. Precisely so, Nannie. The caterpillar, 
assailed by its apparently insignificant foe, shows 
no symptoms of its dangerous state, for it is not 
on the caterpillar that it feeds, but on the butter- 
fly, psyché, or soul contained within it. And as 
the caterpillar thrives and grows apparently as 
well with as without those unseen enemies, so a 
man may have a secret enemy within his own 
bosom, destroying his soul-psyché, though without 
interfering with his well-being during the present 
stage of his existence, and whose presence may 
never be detected till the time arrives when the 
last great change shall take place. 

Cassie. But, papa, the poor little caterpillar 
could not know anything of these cruel flies, and 
therefore could not guard against them nor de- 
stroy their eggs. 

Papa. And therefore, my dear child, we may 
pity, ut we cannot condemn these poor insects. 

owever, this is not the case with regard to our- 
selves. God has given to us understanding or 
reason ; and he has also given to us his holy word, 
on which to exercise our reason, and promised his 
Holy Spirit to those who seek it, in order to guide 
and direct them aright as to those things which 
concern their eternal welfare. Now that word 
tells us of the enemies that we are exposed to; it 
teaches us also how to guard against them ; and 
when we are assailed by them, it furnishes us with 
both the means and the power of overcoming them. 
You see, then, how precious a gift God’s word is, 
how highly we should prize and how diligently 





and devoutly we should study it. Attend to what 
it directs, and then, when the great change takes 

place, you shall rise out of the ground in which | 
you may have been buried, no longer a worm of | 
the earth, subject to corruption, but clothed with | 
a glorious and an immortal body. And now, in | 
conclusion, I will repeat for you a little hymn | 
which you will find in the “'Teacher’s Manual for | 
Infant Schools,” and which is very appropriate to ; 
what we have been speaking of. 


“Yon butterfly, whose airy form 
Flits o’er the garden wall, 
Was once a little crawling worm, 
And could not fly at all. 


“ The little worm was then inclosed 
Within a shell-like case, 
And there it quietly reposed 
Until a change took place. 


* And now on rich and purple wings 
It roves as free as air, 
Visiting all the lovely things 
That make the earth so fair. 


“ And we, if humbly we behave, 
And do the will of God, 
And strive to follow to our grave 
The paths the saints have trod, 


“ Shall find a change more glorious far 
Than that which came to light, 
When, bursting through its prison bar, 
The butterfly took flight. 





“Through Christ, who reigns above the skies, 
To us it will be given 


LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY THB REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A., OF BILSTON. 
CHAPTER IV. 

EFFECTS OF THE GOLD DISCOVERIES ON SOCIBTY IN THE 
COLONIAL TOWNS—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE POPULATION OF 
MELBOURNE—PRICK OF HORSES—INTER-COLONIAL MIGRA- 
TION ACT—EFFKCT UPON COLONIAL MORALS AND HEALTH 
—EXORBITANT PRICK OF LAND AND DISPROPORTIONATE 
VALUE OF HOUSES—COLLECTION OF THE DIGGERS LICENCE 
FEE—THE CORPS OF ESCORT—AUSTRALIA AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE EVILS OF “THE LOVE OF MONEY.” 

Tue “ yellow fever” superinduced by the rumoured 
exhalations of the gold-fields has attacked the whole 
staff and corps of public functionaries. Police, 
seamen, soldiers, secretaries, clerks, agents, and 
subordinates of all kinds, desert their salaried 
straitnesses for the chance of getting a share in 
the golden showers at the diggings. The colonial 
government has been at length driven to a general 
advance of official incomes, in some penurious pro- 
portion to the almost fabulous rise in the price of 
the necessaries of life, yet without avail; for while 
salaries have advanced 50 per cent., expenses have 
increased 75 per cent. Physical labour, and not 
clerkly faculties, nor educational acquirements, 
commands the market. The social position of men 
seems assimilating the contradictions of every- 
thing else which the new world presents to the 
economies of the old. By way of illustration, the 
post-office letter-carriers are better paid than the 
majority of the clerks, it being easier to keep a 
clerk to his pen, than to detain a labourer from the 
diggings. The interior of the colonies, especially 
Victoria, is nearly drained of its usual agricultural 
population; for, as yet, notwithstanding the con- 
stantly increasing and accumulating tide of emigra- 
tion which has set in from Europe, 80,000 out of 
the 100,000 persons already engaged at the dig- 
gings, both in New South Wales and Victoria, 
have been drafted, not as fresh recruits to the 
colony from Europe, but from the usual avocations 
of the colonists themselves. The results for the 
time being are disastrous to every other interest, 
except to those in immediate trade or exchange 
with the gold-diggers. 

‘Notwithstanding the enormous rise 1n price, and 
multiplication of markets for provisions, the agri- 
cultural interest has suffered, and is still suffering 
seriously. It is of little comfort to the farmer to 
offer him cent. per cent. upon old prices of corn 
and meat, if he has no hands to gather his crops or 
tend his herds, Admitting all the legislative diffi- 
culties in the way of dealing with so sudden and 
unprecedented an attack upon all the quiet pursuits 
and normal habits of civilized life which this dis- 


covery of gold has occasioned, the ordering and 
government of the colony must not be abandoned 
without an effort to reclaim its sobriety. 

The first effects of the gold-field discoveries 
upon the thriving towns of Melbourne and Gee- 


long were quite alarming. It might be likened 
to the diversion of a river’s course, that leaves a 
dry barren bed of stones and desolation, where so 
recently flowed living waters along banks of ferti- 
lity and beauty. Poor Melbourne, now suffering 
from a plethora of population, was for some time 
like a town in a rapid decline. There was a hollow 
wheezing in the very air of the streets, that came 





| up from the empty cellars and stores like a pulmo- 
nary cough. The tall blades of grass waved in 


Aloft on angels’ wings to rise, | 
And taste the joys of heaven.” | 
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sickly triumph over the pavements of the still and 
almost deserted streets. Houses and shops to be 
sold or let were to be seen chalked up on every 
other shutter and board you passed, like epitaphs 
to the memory of their departed occupiers. There 
was scarcely the type of a congregation ‘in the 
churches ; ministers without a beadle, bankers and 
merchants without a clerk, judges and commission- 
ers without a groom, were the order of the day. 
The expression of many an old colonial face, like 
the lopsided aspect of a vessel left high and dry on 
the mud, was too ludicrous to be wholly-pathetic ; 
but the sense of being somehow left to their own 
resources, aggravated by the doubt as to how they 
should do, became the epidemic symptom of the 
times. It was a contingency too sudden and un- 
foreseen to be provided for. It seized the colony 
like a squall in fair weather, and fairly laid her on 
her beam-ends. Such was the state of things less 
than twelve months ago; but now, owing to the 
floods of emigrants that have poured into this and 
its sister towns, everything is again marvellous] 
altered. The deserted houses are crowded wit 
occupants, and the very streets and outskirts of the 
town are thronged with homeless strangers. In 
the trying times to which we have been referring, 
however—and the remark is perhaps equally ap- 
plicable at the present period—hordes of dissolute 
diggers would every now and then wander back 
again to the towns, to spend in riot, in intoxica- 
tion, and every species of debauch, the gold which 
they had earned. Hence, a recent correspondent 
writes :—‘ It is almost dangerous now-a-days to 
traverse the streets, as hundreds of low black- 
guards are continually racing up and down like so 
many highwaymen under pursuit; most of the 
public conveyances are employed by the same class, 
either wholly inebriated, or in a state of semi- 
intoxication, forcibly reminding one of some of the 
seaport towns during the height of the war, after 
the crews of a dozen line-of-battle ships had been 
paid off. But no scenes in those days can in point 
of depravity at all come up to what, unhappily, 
is at all times to be witnessed here, and which far 
exceeds, moreover, anything prevailing at the dig- 
gings, where they are comparatively orderly and 
quiet. It is the rule with thousands to come down 
to Melbourne periodically for a holiday, vulgo “a 
spree ;’ and when satiated or out of funds, to re- 
turn to the diggings with the view of obtaining 
fresh supplies, to renew the like course of life in 
town ; so that there is a régular stream continually 
passing to and fro on the road, mostly on horse- 
back.” ' 


The great demand for horses employed on this 
transit, and for the convoy of gold to and fro, in 
addition to the ordinary trade of the colony, has 
more than doubled the number formerly in use, 
and quadrupled the price. The bush has been 
nearly exhausted of its horse-flesh, from a year old 
and upwards ; the greatest portion of the animals 
have never been broken in, but are mounted at 
once, as in South America. There is scarcely one 
horse in ten but what is a “ jibber ” in harness, or 
a “ back-jumper ” with a rider. 


very recent accounts quote as high as 100/., being 


the description of animals that fetched only 15/. | 
twelve months ago. Old carts and drays are | 





The price of aver- | 
age draught horses ranges from 50/. to 60/., and | 


eagerly parchased at three times the former cost 
of new ones. 

Wages at Adelaide, in November, 1852, were 
high enough, but they grow higher every month. 
Three steerage passengers reached Adelaide by the 
same vessel in that month. One engaged himself 
to a butcher at 30s. a week, board and lodging 
found him. Another with a baker, at 40s. a week, 
also lodged and boarded; and the third with an- 
other butcher, at 37. per week, also lodged and 
boarded, to ride about on horseback collecting 
orders and delivering meat. Printers’ wages 
average from 70s. to 47. a week; but the journey- 
man printer having to find his own board and 
lodging, the ratio of remuneration, as compared 
with English wages, is in favour of the journeyman 
butcher. 

Sometimes as many as a thousand persons arrive 
at Melbourne by sea in a single week, from the 
neighbouring colonies. The poorest class find 
their way overland, from Adelaide direct to the 
diggings, a distance of about 600 miles, many with 
merely some flour and salt meat and tea for pro- 
visions, and a blanket or opossum rug to sleep in. 
This journey is generally performed on foot, 
and through the bush never trodden before by the 
foot of a white man, with sometimes an interval 
of thirty to fifty miles without water. Others 
adopt the same route, as a sort of backdoor escape 
from South Australia, a recent Act of the South 
Australian Legislature having prohibited any one 
leaving the colony who was indebted to any one 
— the sum of 40s. and upwards. At Ade- 

ide, in the early part of November, 1851, as 
many as 800 persons left in one week by sea alone; 
and up to the middle of the summer of 1852, fully 
10,000 must have left this infant city, out of a 
population then about 30,000. The Act above re- 
ferred to had scarcely affected the evil of that ex- 
cessive emigration from the colonial towns and 
sheep-walks, which it was intended, though not 
ostensibly, to check. According to the latest ac- 
counts, however, the state of things here has 
much improved. Large numbers of those who so 
precipitately left their homes under the influence 
of the “ gold fever’ have returned ; some in dis- 
appointment and disgust, and others with the 
golden fruits of their labours, which they have 
in many eases invested in land and stock. But 
perhaps the discovery of prolific gold-fields in the 
vicinity of Adelaide has done more than anything 
else to restore the equilibrium of the population. 

Although Australia is extensive enough to cut up 
into a couple of full-sized Europes, the value of land 
in such towns as Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, 
in good business situations, fully equals any price 
paid in the chief towns of England; hence, from 
the large investment for land alone, the ground is 
covered generally with a very miserable class of 
houses ; as though the proprietors had nearly ex- 
hausted their capital in the exorbitant purchase of 
their sites, and had doomed themselves to illustrate 


the difference between a landlord and a householder, 


in a sense not familiar in the home country. Col- 
lins-street, the principal business street, the Cheap- 
side of Melbourne, contains scores of houses with 
only the ground-floor. The original plan of the 
town projected the streets to be all of the same 
width (90 feet), running at right angles, with a 
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roadway in the rear of each, as a back entrance to | of gold procured cannot be correctly estimated, 
the several premises and stabling ; but the colonial either by the amounts brought down by escort, or 
government not having stipulated for the non-sub- | from the eustoms returns of shipments, because 


division of the allotments, and owing to the high 


price of land, the rear of every allotment has been | 
subdivided and re-sold, and what were intended | 


for the back entrances, and would have secured 


wholesome ventilation, as well as beauty of appear- | 
ance, have been converted into little dirty low pa- | 
rallels and their neighbouring streets, Thus, every | 
main street has its little offspring, as “ Little” | 


Collins-street, “ Little” Bourke-street, forming a 


series of so many little St. Gileses in the rear ot the | 


principal houses, intersecting the properties, block- 
ading their approaches, and precluding their future 
extension. “Seers’ do not abound in colonial 
offices. There are “ overseers,” whose oversights 
equivocate their titles, and almost suggest a social 
etymology derived from their overlooking just the 
very points that most required their attention. 
The result of this crowding is, that in these 
towns there is actually more epidemic disease 
than in towns of a similar size in England. An 


intelligent medical resident at Melbourne has au- | 


thenticated this fact, and it is one which the local 
officials should look to in time, or Australia, with 
all its boundless space of unoccupied land, will 
have entailed upon her population the anti-sana- 
tory nuisances, mischiefs, and miseries of the ple- 
thoric cities of Europe. 

Another painful feature in the towns of Austra- 
lia is the alarming increase in the consumption of 
ardent spirits. We say “the towns,’ for very 


little as yet finds its way to the diggings. There | 


the men work hard and fare hard; but it is in the 
majority of cases only to furnish the means for a 
trip to the towns to drink hard. The consumption 
of spirits and tobacco in Melbourne and Geelong | 


was trebled last year! Scarcely any male is ever 
met without the filthy appendage of a pipe in his 
mouth, Strange, anomalous luxury, that a man 


should convert his palate into a chimney for the | 
smoke of a weed, and his lungs into a pair of | 


bellows to keep the fire alive ! 
The licence paid to government for the per- 


amount derived from this source is no infallible 
criterion of the population engaged in digging, as it 
is impossible for some dozen or two of commissioners 
to collect the tax from 80,000 to 106,000 


very considerable quantities are brought down 
by individuals and by private escorts. A large 
amount is purchased at Melbourne on aecount of 
Sydney merchants, which on its arrival in England 
may mislead many as being the produce ot New 
South Wales instead of Victoria; and all shipped 
from Adelaide to England has also, until the re- 
cent discoveries of rich gold-fields in South Aus- 
tralia, been the produce of this colony. 

The Government charge for conveyance is one 
per cent., and that of the private escort is 7s. 6d. per 
ounce. The escort body is neither a military nor 
a police force, but a sort of civil guard, comprising 
from twelve to fifteen men in each guard, welk 
mounted and armed in cavalry fashion, mostly con- 
sisting of men above the ordinary class of military ; 
many gentlemen, who “cannot dig, and to beg are 
ashamed,” are enrolled in this quasi-military 
corps. Their emolument averages now 51. a week 
and upwards. 

In coneluding this chapter, we remind our read- 
ers how painfully and even awfully the present 
position of the gold colonies verifies the seripture 
statement that “the love of money is the root of 
all evil, which while some coveted after, they have 


_ erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 


with many sorrows.” It tempts the seaman to de- 
sert his ship ; and thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of merchant shipping have been lying 
_ rotting in the ports of Australia these two years, 
ruining their captains and owners, beeause men 
cannot be found to work them home. It tempts 
the servant to break faith with his master; and 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of contracts, binding 
upon any honest, conscientious mind, have been 
violated under the temptation to fly to the gold- 
fields. It has unsettled the whole theory of prices, 
rendering trade a universal speculation, and con- 
verting every transaction of colonial life mto a 
gamble or a seramble. Society is a circle of the 


most unhealthy excitement, threatening the very 
| barriers of civilization. 
mission to dig for gold is 30s. per month; but the | 


Without a more efficient 
regulation of the gold trade, and a more competent 
police and military to enforce it, it is alarming to 
anticipate the results of the vast and still aceumu- 


| lating mass of unruly spirits congregating in an 
ople | 


ungovernable numerical majority at the other end 











scattered over miles of a country abounding in hill | of the world, four or five months distant from 
and dale, ravine and gully, with thousands at the possibility of any effectual interposition of the 
work in holes or jack-pits varying from thirty to home legislature. It would cost the government 
forty feet deep, and many completely out of sight, | less men and money, and serve the colony more ef- 
“driving the headings,” in mining phrase. Al- | fectually in whatever it did, to do it quiekly. “ Bis 
though the regulation is for all parties to bring | dat qui dat cito,” is the motto for the colonial of- 
their licence-money to the commissioners’ tents, | fice; a timely injection of wholesome restraint and 
thousands evade it; so that the sums really col- | rule, and, above all, an immediate and extensive 
lected, or, more properly speaking, received, may be | reinforcement of the limited amount of moral and 
nearly all termed “ voluntary subscriptions.” ‘This | religious machinery brought to bear upon the gold- 
requires amendment, as a colony with such re- | seekers, may yet prevent the discovery from be- 
sources ought not only to defray every shilling of | coming a splendid curse to the colony, and a per- 
its governmental expenditure, but perhaps to con- | manent plague to the mother country. California 
tribute from its surplus to aid the mother country | has been all along a commonwealth of Lynch law, 
in her management of less favoured colonies, par- alternating with a more private series of murders, 
tieularly such colonies as may afford an outlet and | robberies, and debaucheries. Australia, happily, 
investment for the otherwise comparatively useless | has never yet sunk so low. It has still its mother 
metal of Australia. | country’s love and reverence for the law in the 

Further, it is to be observed, that the quantity | main; but if that law, by its inadequate provisions, 
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tempts its subjects to rebellion, from their despair 
of its protection, government that permits it 
will be involved, as an accessory before the fact, in 
the guilt of their disorganization. 

In the meantime, until some steps are taken to 
remedy existing evils, and to obviate their exten- 
sion, we cannot be parties to advise parents to 
suggest to their children emigration even to the 
gold-fields. Not all its almost fabulous prizes can 
recompense the loss of virtue, character, principle, 
and, it may be, life. 
worth living for and striving for than gold, and 
that is the present peace, and the prospect, through 
grace, of future and eternal happiness, which gold 
cannot buy, nor the poorest Christian afford to sell. 


Australia may offer more than the poor bribe of ; 
Judas and his thirty pieces of silver; but if our 
Christianity is to be the sacrifice in exchange, the 
scripture will be awfully verified to its burning 
letter: “ They that will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition.” 





THE ROYAL CAPTIVE OF CARISBROOK. 


Amone the favourite resorts of the summer rambler, 
there are, perhaps, few structures that attract a 
larger number of visitors than Carisbrook Castle, 
in the Isle of Wight. Well do we recollect our 
visit to it a few years since, and the deep emotion 
with which we passed through its ivied gateway, 


trod its roofless halls, and gazed upon its moulder- | 


ing walls and ramparts. Our attention was par- 
ticularly directed to its ancient bowling-green, the 
lofty keep, commanding a splendid view of the 
adjacent country, and the well, some 300 feet deep, 
from which the castle was furnished with water 
centuries ago, and which still yields copious and 
refreshing supplies. But the object invested with 
the most engrossing interest to us and our com- 
panions was unquestionably the celebrated window 
through which King Charles 1 attempted to effect 


his escape, when confined in this castle by the power | 


of the parliament, just about 200 years ago. 


A pleasant volume has lately appeared upon this | 
interesting episode of English history.* In addi- | 


tion to other valuable materials, it comprises a 


series of fifteen letters (recently purchased by the |; 


British Museum) written by the captive monarch 
to Colonel Titus, one of his secret and most de- 
voted friends, and which serve to throw much 
light upon this melancholy period of the king’s 


life, and reveal many of the projects by which he | 


was at that time attempting to recover his liberty. 
Although the spirit of partisanship runs through 
the narrative, and every opportunity is taken to 
palliate the king’s conduct and to censure his keep- 
ers, still it is a work which we can recommend 
as an agreeable and instructive companion to any 
one who may be contemplating a visit to the beau- 
tiful island which was the scene of the fallen mo- 
narch’s sufferings and sorrows. 

Previous to the voluntary flight of the king to 
the island which was destined to be his prison for 





* A Narrative of the attempted Escapes of Charles the 
First from Carisbrook Castle, and of his Detention in the Isle 
of Wight ; including the Letters of the King to Colonel Titus, 
By George Hillier.’ London: Bentley. 1852. 


There is something better | 


twelve months, it is well known that he resided 
at Hampton Court. Suspecting, however, that 
‘his life was in danger there, he resolved, after a 
| conference with three of his attendants, to retire 
| to the Isle of Wight, intending to sojourn with his 
| tried friend Sir John Oglander, until the feeli 
, of Colonel Hammond, the governor of the island, 
could be ascertained. Early on the evening of 
November 11th, 1647, after leaving three letters 
on his bed-room table, addressed to the parliament, 
Colonel Whalley, and Lord Montague, wherein he 
_ stated his reasons for privately withdrawing from 
the palace, the king made his way unperceived 
from his apartments, through a door where no 
| guard was set, into the park, from which he at 
once erossed the Thames, and landed at Ditton, 
| where he was received by Mr. Ashburnham, Sir 
John Berkeley, and Mr. Legg. In their company 
he immediately directed his course into Hamp- 
shire ; but, on arriving within twenty miles of the 
coast, Charles ordered the former two of his friends 
_ to proceed to the island and feel the pulse of the 
_governor’s loyalty. Meanwhile, the king awaited 
the result of their mission at Tichfield House, the 
residence of the Earl of Southampton, Through 
lack either of courage, fidelity, or diplomatic tact, 
the messengers signally failed in the errand in- 
trusted to them, and, instead of making terms for 
their master, allowed the governor to return with 
them to Tichfield. On arriving there, Ashburnham 
alone went upstairs to the king, and astounded him 
by announcing the presence of Colonel Hammond. 


“ The king, striking himself on his breast, exclaimed, 
‘What! have you brought Hammond with you? O 
Jack, you have undone me; for I am by this means 
made fast from stirring. To which Mr. Ashburnham 
replied, ‘that if he mistrusted Hammond, he would 
undertake to remove him;’ a proposition the king 
most disdainfully rejected by saying, ‘I understand 
you well enough ; but the world would not excuse me. 
For if I should follow that counsel, it would be said 
and believed that he (Hammond) had ventured his 
life for me, and that I had unworthily taken it from 
him. No, it is now too late to think of anything but 
going through the way you have forced upon me, and 
to leave the issue with God.” 


The governor and his military attendant becom- 
ing impatient at the delay, the king, without time 
for suitable deliberation, was obliged to admit 
them to his presence; he, however, received them 
cheerfully, and allowed them to kiss his hands. 
After a conference, in which Charles set forth the 
_ dangers by which he was menaced, and Hammond 
promised to do his “ utmost to fulfil his. majesty’s 
just desires,” the whole company departed for 
Cowes, where they passed the night, the king 
sojourning at an ale-house. On the following 
morning, on his way towards Carisbrook, when 
passing through Newport, a lady presented him 
with a damask rose, which grew in her garden at 
that cold season of the year, and prayed for him, 
which his majesty heartily thanked her for.* On 





* This beautiful incident is singularly illustrated by a pas- 
sage in Herbert’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” ‘‘ When visiting Paris some 
years since,” he says, “in looking over the catalogue of the 

ery of the Luxembourg, the name of ‘ Newport, I’Ile de 
ight,’ caught my eye when curiously scanning its pages, and 
on examination I found the subject of the picture to be the 
supposed voluntary surrender of King Charles to Moses Read 
the mayor, and a young girl, ‘ Frances Trattle,’ presenting 
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reaching the castle, the governor’s house was, in | nated all “unlicensed and scandalous pamphlets.” 
the first instance, provided for the royal reception, |For some time Colonel Hammond was in a state 


until instructions should be transmitted by the 
parliament. Hammond, of course, lost no time in 


of strange perplexity as to whether he should 
please the king or the parliament. His loyalty to 


conveying the startling intelligence of the king’s | his sovereign, for whose protection he had pledged 


location, both to Cromwell and to the two houses 
of parliament, who immediately drew up instruc- 
tions for the guidance of the governor under his 
new and solemn responsibilities. 

At the period of the king’s arrival, the garrison 
of the castle consisted of but twelve old men who 
had served under the Earl of Portland, and, as no 
visible restraint was put upon his movements, it 
was felt that he might choose his own time for 
quitting the island. Charles was treated as a 
guest rather than as a prisoner, and was allowed 
to hunt in the forest of Parkhurst, which then 
abounded with deer. Regal furniture was sent for 
from Hampton Court, and every effort was made 
to consult his comfort in the domestic arrange- 
ments of his apartments. This state of conscious 
liberty was, however, of brief duration; for, on the 
receipt of his instructions, Hammond was com- 
pelled to subject the king to stricter surveillance. 
Rigorous orders were issued to all boat-masters as 
to the landing of persons and goods, and guards 
were appointed at the principal landing-places to 
inspect all persons entering the island. 

On the 17th of November the royal prisoner 
addressed a letter to both houses of parliament, 
containing proposals for a personal treaty in Lon- 
don. Before acceding to this step, four resolu- 
tions were drawn up, which the king was required 
to sign as a preliminary to his being admitted to 
enter upon any negotiations. For the purport 
of these acts we must refer the reader to the page 
of history. The monarch’s answer was to the 
effect that “neither his present sufferings, nor the 
apprehension of worse treatment, should ever in- 
duce him to give his assent to any bill as a part 
of the agreement, before the whole was concluded ;” 
whereupon the parliament, after a long and anxi- 
ous debate, determined, somewhat rashly perhaps, 
that no more addresses should be made from the 
parliament to the king, and that no further mes- 
sages or letters should be received from him; with 
other resolutions of a stringent character. This 
celebrated ordinance is generally known in history 
as the “ vote of non-addresses.” 

It appears that the caterers for the press were 
almost as diligent in those days as they are now, 
for we find that the diminutive “ Mercuries,” 
“True Informers,” and “Daily Journals” of 
1647-8 were keenly alive to the necessity of sup- 
plying early jetiigenes and interesting gossip 
respecting the movements, habits, and demeanour 
of the captive king, curious specimens of which 
have descended to our times. As the majority 
of these fly-sheets and pamphlets manifested sym- 
pathy for Charles and reflected severely upon the 
dominant parties, an abortive attempt was made 
by the parliament to suppress what were desig- 





the king at the time with a rose. This description was inte- 
resting to me, and the inspection of the picture equally so, as 
I found the corn-market place most accurately portrayed ; 
the small houses standing in the angles of the church, the 
butchers’ shambles, and the old corn-market heuse, drawn in 
exact accordance with the description afforded by our muni- 
ments; it being also equally correct that Moses Read was 
mayor of Newport at this time.” 





his word, warred with his known duty to his su- 
periors in authority. This vacillation was much 
satirized in the _— of the day, and even dra- 
matized in a pamphlet, entitled “ Crafty Cromwell ; 


or, Oliver ordering our New State,” ete., in which 
occurs the following scene :— 


“ Enter Colonel Hammond, his majesty’s jailor, with 
a bunch of keys at his girdle ; a servant. 

“ Hammond. Is the guard placed about the privy 
chamber, and are the castle gates barred sure ? 

“ Servant. They are, sir. 

“ Hammond. On what a ticklish point I stand; 
and like a man walkes a ridged battlement, if he 
digresse to the right hand or the left, hazards the 
bruising of his fleshly tenement, and forfeiture of his 
soul; so I, betwixt the fealtie I owe unto my rightful 
king and the commands of an all-powerful state, am 
doubly plunged: the one desires me shew a subject’s 
duty, the other doth command a fraitor’s hate; if I 
obey the one, then I accrue my sovereign’s displeasure; 
if I satisfie the other, then be I liable to tmprisonment, 
or, if they please, to death. O Fear, how potent art 
thou! the man possest with thee cares not to sell his 
country and his king, to act the worst of crimes, so 
he secure himself, 


“Tam resolv’d, though Loyatty dissent, 
To act even as ’t shall please the Parliament.” 


The attempt at escape seems to have been medi- 
tated by Charles at quite an early period of his 
confinement. His refusal to accede to the four 
bills of the commissioners, and the simultaneous 
discovery that he was perfidiously negotiating 
terms with the Scotch, led him to anticipate the 
displeasure of parliament, which he thought it 
prudent to elude before it descended upon his head. 
Owing to a sudden change of the wind on the night 
fixed for the flight, however, the project was post- 
poned ; and it coming immediately afterwards to 
the knowledge of Hammond, he ordered the castle 
gates to be instantly closed, the king to be con- 
fined to his chamber, and his attendants to be 
dismissed. As full confidence could not be placed 
in the attachment of the islanders to the parlia- 
ment, detachments of troops were sent over from 
Southampton, provisions were ordered to be laid in 
at Carisbrook and all the forts of the island, and, 
as an additional measure of precaution, a fleet; was 
sent to encompass and watch the entire coast. 
These measures coming to the knowledge of the 
king, he sent for the governor, and reproached 
him with unfaithfulness to his promise, on which 
occasion a most stern and significant conversa- 
tion is said to have passed between them. 

Immediately after the dismissal of the personal 
attendants of the king, who had been implicated 
in his projected flight, a mutiny broke out at 
Newport, instigated mainly by a Captain Burley, 
who, misled by the effervescing indignation of the 
townsfolk on hearing of Charles’ imprisonment, 
caused a drum to be beat, for the purpose of rous- 
ing and rallying the people to attempt the rescue 
of the royal captive. The company he collected 
consisted chiefly of women and children, the entire 
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muster having only one musket, among them. 
Burley, thus miserably failing in his design, was 
at once arrested and consigned to a dungeon in 
Carisbrook Castle. His trial at Winchester, with 


the notorious Serjeant Wild as the prosecutor, is | 


given with great minuteness of detail in the book 
before us, and affords us a melancholy example of 
how the fountain of British justice was. troubled 
and polluted in those stormy old times. By the 
most inexcusable wresting of the sense of an old 
statute, together with gross unfairness in conduct- 
ing the processes, Burley was found guilty of 
treason, and, after a brief reprieve, was executed. 

Some curious information is given us concerning 
the private habits of the king at this period. 


“Tt was his usual practice, the weather being fair, 
in the morning and afternoon, to walk round the 
castle walls, accompanied by Hammond, who, as a 
farther means of recreation, converted the place of 
arms without the castle wall, but within the counter- 
scarp, into a bowling-green, with a summer-house, 
where, as the spring advanced, the king was in the 
practice of spending many vacant hours. At his din- 
ner-table his majesty conversed with his attendants, 
principally respecting the occurrences transpiring in 
the other parts of the kingdom ; and after dinner soon 


retired to his chamber, where he remained secluded, | 


but invariably observed his allotted hours for devotion 
and writing. The unpleasant altercations with the 
governor, for a short time, apparently ceased; and, 


notwithstanding his restraint, it was the custom of | 
diseased persons, troubled with the evil, to resort to | 


the island from all parts of the kingdom, and to stay 
in Newport and the surrounding villages, until they 


could find means of access within the castle, there to | 


watch the opportunity of the king’s going te the bowl- 
ing-green, to present themselves before him and be 
touched for their distemper.” 


The king also, who, as is well known, was some- 
what vain of his controversial acumen, was fre- 
quently engaged in knotty but amicable disputa- 
tions with gentlemen, divines, and scholars, who 


visited him in his captivity. Among these was 
Mr. Troughton, a graduate in one of the univer- 
sities. During one of the animated discussions 
which took place with this young disputant, a 
singular incident occurred. Mr. Troughton was 
standing between a lieutenant of foot (who had 
his sword in his hand, intently listening to their 
conversation) and a Mr. Duncomb, when the king, 
“in the heat of the moment, seized the sword so 
unexpectedly as not only to astonish the officer but 
frighten the captain, who did not comprehend the 
reason, until Mr. Duncomb, falling upon his knee, 
his majesty laid the sword upon his shoulder, and 
thereby conferred the honour of knighthood, say- 
ing it was done in pursuance of a promise he had 
made to his relations.” 


About the month of February, a number of care- | 
fully selected persons were sent by the parliament ' 


to wait upon and guard the king; but it is a 
curious illustration of the dissimulations and infi- 
delities of those times, that the very men who 
were chosen for their supposed stanch adherence 
to the parliamentary party, should have become 
the secret friends of Charles, and have facilitated 
the transmission of his clandestine correspondence, | 


| the names of Osborne, Colonel Titus, Doweett, 
_and Firebrace, will be recognised as most conspi- 
cuous by the historical student. The king’s com- 
munications with his queen, his children, and some 
of his more zealous adherents, were kept up in 
| cipher. A Major Bosville was intrusted for some 
| time with the management of this extensive cor- 
respondence, and, in pursuance of his object, was 
accustomed to personate a variety of characters, 
| being sometimes disguised as a mariner, and at 
| other times as a peasant or a mendicant; on de- 
| tection, he was on more than one occasion incarce- 
| rated. Several ladies of distinction also incurred 
| great hazards in the same secret service. Osborne, 
| who had been fixed as a spy near the king’s per- 
son, under the title of gentleman-usher, and whose 
| office it was to hold his glove during dinner, 
| availed himself of the opportunity thus afforded for 
' slipping a note with an offer of his devoted ser- 
| vices in the finger of it, which afterwards became 
| the medium of uninterrupted communication be- 
| tween them; “whilst Firebrace, by ingratiating 
| himself into the favour of one of the king’s 
keepers, so far obtained his confidence as to be 
permitted to assume his duty of waiting at the 
' door opening into the back-stairs, whilst he ab- 
sented himself at supper, and, by so doing, ob- 
tained a series of uninterrupted interviews with 
the king, who invariably retired to his chamber 
after he had supped; but as danger might be 
apprehended during these stealthy interviews, from 
| the intrusion of the principal guardian, the expe- 
dient was adopted’ of perforating a chink in the 
wainscot behind the hangings, which, Firebrace 
writes, ‘ served as well as the opening of the door ; 
and was more safe, for, upon the least noise, by 
| letting fall the hanging all was safe ;’ and by this 
means Charles received and delivered many an 
important despatch, and devised the arrangements 
for attempting his escape from an imprisonment 
' which was now become intolerable.” 
These intrigues and artifices, however, did not 
escape the vigilance of the committee in London, 
' whose spies brought them intelligence of the con- 
| templated flight, whilst the secret cipher having 
been disclosed to them, they were enabled to deci- 
| pher many of the epistles that came into their 
hands. Thus, when the night drew on for the 
execution of the carefully elaborated scheme, pre- 
cautions had been taken by the governor to frus- 
| trate it. These, however, turned out to be unne- 
| cessary, since, when everything was in readiness 
| for an apparently successful consummation of the 
plot, the king found it impossible to thrust his 
body through the mullions of the window. Fire- 
brace, who stood beneath the window to receive 
the freed monarch on his descent from his prison, 
| thus describes the midnight scene :— 





“In the middle of these hopes, I gave the sign at 
the appointed time ; his majesty put himself forward, 
' but then too late found himself mistaken, he sticking 
, fast between his breast and shoulders, and not able to 
| get forward or backward, but that, at the instant 
' before he endeavoured to come out, he mistrusted and 

tied a piece of his cord to a bar of the window within, 
| by means whereof he forced himself back. Whilst he 
stuck I heard him groan, but could not come to help 














and even have been the chief promoters of the | him, which (you may imagine) was no small affliction 
scheme of his escape. Among these individuals, to me. So soon as he was in again, to let me see (as 
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I had to my grief heard) the design was broken, he set 
a candle in the window. If this unfortunate impedi- 
ment had not happened, his majesty had certainly then 
made a good escape. Now I was in pain how to give 
notice to those without ; which I could find no better 
way to do than by flinging stones from the high wall, 
where I should have let down the king to the place 
where they staid, which proved so effectual, that they 
went off.” 


General suspicion and distrust resulted from 
this event, for the governor did not know in whom 
he could repose confidence. But, although re- 
doubled vigilance and more rigorous measures 
were resorted to, the disappointed captive did not 
relinquish his purpose. A supply of aquafortis 
and small files was sent for from London, to re- 
move the obstructing bars of the window of the 
new apartment to which the king had been re- 
moved on the discovery of the former attempt. 
This fact coming to the knowledge of the com- 
mittee at Derby House, they employed their agents 
to intercept the messenger, but without success. 
The aquafortis, however, was spilt by accident, 
but the files safely reached the castle. Just as 
the arrangements were ripening for a fresh attempt 
at self-deliverance on the part of Charles and his 
friends, the following remarkable scraps of in- 
formation respecting what was going on at Caris- 
brook were sent down from Derby House for the 
guidance of the governor :— 


“There is an intention to get the king away to- 


morrow night or Thursday morn; for Sunday a 
ship is fallen down from hence to Queenborough, 
whereabout she rides to waft him to Holland. Mrs. 
Whorwood is aboard the ship, a tall, well-fashioned, and 
well-languaged gentlewoman, with a round visage, and 
pock-holes in her face; she stays to wait upon the 
king. A merchant is gone from this town last night, 
or early this morning, to acquaint the king that all 
things are ready ; four horses lie in or near Ports- 
mouth, to carry the king by or near Arundel, and from 
thence to Queenborough. A parliament man, or one 
that was one, who liveth near Arundel, is to be the 
king’s guide. The man is supposed to be Sir Edward 
Alford. The merchant that is come down to the king 
is a lean, spare young man. The place by which the 
king is to escape is a low room, through a window 
that is but slightly made up. ‘He hath one or two 
about him that are false. Have a special care of the 
king’s bowling, which is the next plot. If this be 
prevented, they will then have a ladder set up to the 
wall against the bowling-alley, and horses and a boat 
ready, and try that way.” 


It is conjectured, we may observe, that Lady 
Carlisle, a lady in London to whom Charles wrote, 
was the party who betrayed his confidence. After 


waiting anxiously for a dark night to favour the | 


execution of their designs, it was at length resolved 
that the attempt should be made on Sunday the 
28th of May. On the evening of that day, there- 
fore, Charles betook himself early to his chamber, 


and, in the stillness ot midnight, having stealthily | 
cut the former impediment to his flight, was on | 


the point of passing through the aperture, when, 
noticing more persons below than he expected, and 


= the absence of Mr. Dowcett, who was to | 


ave received him, his suspicions were excited, and 


he hastily withdrew. On this occasion, the plot 
had been disclosed to the governor by two of the 


| state strate: 


| soldiers who had been suborned to aid in its exe- 
_eution. Not deeming it desirable to interrupt its 
| progress, he allowed all the parties implicated 
| thoroughly to commit themselves, and then, in the 

moment of apparent success, secured the persons 
| of most of them. In connexion with this attempt 

at escape occurred the affair of Major Rolph, who, 
| it was alleged by some of the king’s friends, was 
lurking in ambush on that disastrous night with 
‘the intention of shooting his majesty, and in this 


| base manner terminating the difficulties that had 


'so long perplexed the nation. His imprisonment, 
trial, and acquittal excited great publie agitation ; 
but for further particulars we must refer the 
reader to the work before quoted, in which the 
subject is treated at length. 

t is generally supposed to have been during 
the period of despondency immediately succeeding 
this second failure of his hopes, that Charles wrote 
a composition well known under the title of “ The 
King’s Portraiture in his Solitudes and Suffer- 
ings.” Other compositions have likewise come 
down to us, the offspring of those hours of seclu- 
sion and sorrow ; among which is a poem called 
“* Majesty in Misery; or, An Imploration to the 
King of Kings ;” wherein the dethroned and ag- 
grieved monarch bitterly, and with much caustic 
satire against the pretensions of his foes, bewails 
the indignities of his lot. ‘Thus sadly does hé 


| sing :— 


“ ‘With my own power, my majesty they wound ; 
In the king’s name the king himself’s uncrown’d. 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond.” 


From the overwhelming weight of anxiety and 
despair that now oppressed him, his hair rapidly 
became grey, which, with his beard, he suffered 
to grow unchecked and hang dishevelled and ne- 
lected, and his whole aspect became so mournful 
and dejected as to excite the compassion of foes as 
well as friends. 

Shortly after these events followed the treaty 
at Newport, conducted with such imposing state 
that the estimated expenses amounted to no less 
than 10,0007.—an enormous sum in those days. 
His majesty and his court occupied the Free 
Grammar School, which was suitably prepared for 
their reception, whilst the negotiations were car- 
ried on for a period of sixty-one days in the Town- 
hall. It is to be regretted that the habitual dupli- 
city ot Charles was conspicuously displayed on this 
occasion. In his private letters to Colonel Titus, 
the expression frequently occurs, “If the parlia- 
ment offer a treaty, I shall make use of it only to 
my escape.” And in his correspondence with Mr. 
Hopkins, while the treaty was pending, he says : 
“To deal freely with you, the great concession I 
made this day was made merely in order to my 
escape, of which, if I had not hope, I would not 
have done,” etc. But meanwhile, the army, which 
from its recent and decisive victories was becoming 
the paramount power in the nation, was looking 
on impatiently at these dilatory proceedings ; and 
feeling assured, from the insincere and vacillating 
policy of the king, that no satisfactory settlement 
was likely to ensue from the prolongation of the 
_ negotiations at Newport, by a few rapid strokes of 
Hammond was temporarily with- 


drawn from the neighbourhood of the king, large 
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bodies of troops were suddenly debarked upon the | be an eye-witness to the whole process of opium 
island, and Charles, after a night of harassing | making, and with this laudable resolution returned 
dread, was seized one morning at daybreak by a | home and breakfasted. After this essential meal, 
party of officers, and hurried away to Hurst Castle, | we repaired to the house of a stout old neighbour, 
on the opposite coast. From this place he was | a man who was reputed to be worth lacs of rupees, 
borne to Whitehall ; and from thence, after a series | and who from his connexion with the company was 
of violent and unconstitutional measures by the | well in a position to initiate us into all the myste- 
revolutionary party then dominant, he was led to | ries and secrets of the opium trade. In the first 
the scaffold; where, in the presence of thou- | place, he gave us to understand that the growth of 
sands of spectators, and in front of the banqueting | the white poppy was a monopoly rented by the 
hall of his own palace, his head was severed from | Opium Company. All persons residing within the 
his shoulders. This was an act which, notwith- | limits were at liberty to cultivate the poppy, and 
standing all the provocatives to its perpetration, | even to manufacture it, but the drug, when pre- 
few historians have dared to justify, and which the | pared, must be sold to the company at a fixed price. 
accomplished Macaulay has not hesitated to desig- , The revenue produced by this monopoly alone was 
nate as both an “ error and a crime.” | sometimes a million of pounds sterling per annum. 
| The price fixed by the company left the cultivator 
such meagre pong re thought it worth the 
= trouble and the risk of cultivating, and the pea- 
OPIUM FACTORY AT PATNA. | sants only undertook the job on account of money 
Oxz morning, before the heat of the sun’s early | advances being made by the officers, which was 
rays could render exercise or recreation disagree- | always an irresistible temptation to people in such 
able, we sallied forth from our neat little bunga- | straitened circumstances as they were. On the 
low, determined to take an hour’s stroll amongst | other hand, the company could never count with 
the neighbouring” fields and compounds, as the | anything like certainty on the year’s produce. 
inclosures are called in India. The birds had got | One season perhaps barely covered the expenses 
the start of us, though the day had barely dawned; | attendant on cultivation, whilst another greatly 
and these feathered children of song were tuning | enriched the cultivator. The raising of the plant 
their voices melodiously before raising up to heaven | was extremely hazardous, as the poppy is a delicate 
one universal hymn of praise. Dew lay heavy | plant, and subject to blight or to injury from 
upon the grass, and whole detachments of noisy | strong winds, and many other hidden dangers that 
crows were hopping lightly over it, as though | can never be securely reckoned upon or guarded 
afraid of wetting their feet, and occasioning a loss | against. 
to society from the results of a fatal bronchitis.| Thanking our friend for all this valuable informa- 
Sauntering leisurely about, we found ourselves | tion, and for the trouble he had been at in writing 
trespassing upon one of the many vast opium fields | out for us an order of admittance to the company’s 
belonging to the company at Patna; and being | factory, we hired palanquins, and were forthwith 
warned of the fact, and of the penalty incurred by | carried to the scene of operations, where, the 
any one injuring the poppy plants, by a surly peon, | order being duly honoured, we were ushered by 
with a prodigious moustache and beard, we imme- | officious peons into the presence of an intelli- 
diately withdrew to a neighbouring pathway, and gent young Englishman, who undertook to be our 
from the safe side of a ditch, dug as an outline | chaperon. The building was of immense extent 
mark, contemplated the process of puncturing the | and consisted of a suite of rooms constituting the 








poppy for opium. various departments of the factory. The first 
The plants were all what is called the white | one our obliging young guide introduced us into 
poppy, and grew to a height varying from three to | was a spacious room, in which, in regular sncces- 
four feet high; the leaves much resembled those of | sion, were ranged the baskets of hardened poppy 
a lettuce, and the flower was in shape like a tulip. | juice, awaiting the judgment to be passed upon 
Those employed to operate upon the plant were | them by the tester or examiner. This room was 
well skilled in the art, and knew exactly which | called the testing-room. Here competent judges 
plants to puncture and which to leave alone. Those | decided at once what juice was good, and con- 
seer! were supposed to be of a full growth. | demned the bad: the good was hard and brittlish 
n these, an incision was made at the top of the | white; the bad, light, intensely black, mixed with 
plant, whereupon a white milky juice immediately | impurities, soft, friable, and greasy; this latter 
exuded. Whilst some were thus occupied, others, | was instantly ordered to be thrown into the Ganges, 
who were equally conversant with the duties, were | whilst the good was carried forthwith into the 
qusily inspecting such plants as had undergone the _ mixing-room. By throwing the bad into the 
Operation the. day previous; and where the sub- | Ganges, imposition is prevented, as well as the in- 
stance had ievdenell and assumed a concrete form, | treduction of a spurious drug into India or China. 


they scraped it carefully from the plant, and col- | Our chaperon informed us that about 6,500,000 Ibs. 
lecting it in baskets, ranged these baskets in a long | weight of this poppy juice was annually passed and 
row for the inspection of an English superintendent, | manufactured, yielding a revenue of three millions 
who had by this time arrived on the field, and who | and a half sterling annually. The medical and 
simply made a note of the quantity collected, and | excise department consume of this 240,000 Ibs. 
then galloped off to another field, to go through a | weight per annum. 

similar process. | The seeond room that we passed into was called 


By this time the sun was waxing warm ; but wé | the mixing-room. Here, in a prodigious number 
had become so intensely interested by what we | of vats, the coolies were busy actively stirring the 
had witnessed, that we determined, if possible, to | concrete substance mixed up with water until it 
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assumed the substance of a paste; and this paste, 
when arrived at a proper subsistence, is passed into 
the balling-room, where we now proceed with our 
friend. In the balling-room there are 146 men 
and 150 boys employed incessantly balling the 
opium. A good workman can make 100 balls 
aday. The men are all seated on the ground, on 
the left-hand side of the room, furnished with a 
small low table, a chatty of water with which to 
make the paste malleable as it dries, and a brass 
cup to shape the ball in. So expert are these men, 
that seldom or ever has any paste to be added or 
any taken ofi in order to make exact weight; and 
each ball is expected to weigh a certain number 
of maunds, equal in English weight to 149% lbs. 
The business of the boys—and most assuredly 
they have no sinecure of it—is to run backwards 
and forwards between the men occupied in balling 
and those placed exactly opposite to weigh these 
balls. If anything is over or any weight wanting, 
the ball is carried back again. The usual mixture 
employed to constitute these balls is a certain 
quantity of opium and water, and poppy petals. 
The petals are used to prevent the balls adhering 
to each other whilst undergoing the process of 
drying. 

The drying-room is the next we pass into. Here 
the balls are left to dry in baked earthenware cups. 
Men with sharp styles are puncturing them to 
prevent any gas collecting from fermentation. 
The stacking-room is the last and the largest on 
the establishment, and is arranged something on 
the principle of a wine vault; that is to say, the 
balls are stacked on open worked shelves rising 
one above another from the floor to the ceiling. 


No fewer than 450 boys are engaged in this room, 
and find incessant occupation in stacking, examin- 
ing, airing, turning, and rubbing the balls with 
a certain dust, which operations secure the opium 


from mildew or the attacks of moths. These are 
in due season packed in cases made frdém timber 
hewed in the Nepaul forest, and the cases are lined 
with hides. Thus completed, the cargo is shipped 
on the company’s fleet of budgerows, which then 
proceed down the river towards Calcutta, accom- 
panied by the dinning music of tomtoms, and 
screaming imperatively to all boats that may check 

- their progress to make room for the Behauder 
Company’s opium fleet. Arrived at Calcutta, the 
agents of the company receive and warehouse the 
opium, and in due course it is shipped on board 
the fine swift vessels belonging to the company, 
and which are styled opium clippers. Few vessels 
in the world can compete with some of these for 
swiftness of sailing; but then the captains have 
orders to carry as much sail as they can, and this 
order they obey to the letter; the least mishap 
that may be expected between Diamond Harbour 
and Singapore being some half-dozen spars and 
yards carried away by the wind. This opium was 
originally carried to Whampoa, then to Macoa, 
and lastly to Sintin, though now the whole of the 
east coast of China is frequented. 

Having once had occasion ourselves to make a 
voyage in a vessel which carried a cargo of opium 
to China, a few words descriptive of that portion 
of the trade may interest even those. who are most 
opposed to its iniquities. We left Calcutta in the 
“ Mohr,” a name which signifies the Peacock, a 





splendid barque. No vessel in India could compete 
with her in sailing; and though a dead beat against 
the monsoon, we reached Singapore on the thir- 
teenth day, a voyage unprecedented in the annals 
of Indian shipping. This was all very gratifying to 
those who had millions of pounds sterling at stake 
on the vessel’s swiftness, but it was anything but 
conducive to the comfort of those on board. As 
far as eating and drinking went, we lived like 
men; but in all other respects, like rhinoceroses, or 
alligators, or any other amphibious animal; for 
from the day we left the sand-heads to the day we 
sighted Penang, such a thing as a dry jacket was 
unknown on deck. After taking on board an 
ample stock of ships’ stores at Singapore, we 
loosed from thence and held on as direct a course 
as we could steer for Sintin; where, after much 
buffeting with typhoons and a skirmish with a 
piratical junk, we eventually arrived. The “Mohr” 
carried eight brass guns and an experienced crew. 

On arriving at Sintin, we were ordered away to 
cruise on the east coast till the cargo should be 
sold. This was managed clandestinely and with 
great skill. The company had agents on shore 
who had established a code of private signals. 
The “ Mohr,” accordingly, would run along the 
coast at signalizing distance, and, firing shotted 
guns, stand out to sea again till out of sight of 
land, and then heave-to for smugglers, who gene- 
rally came off during the night. We had, how- 
ever, to keep a sharp look-out that no imposition 
was practised, or that pirates did not board us 
under the guise of smugglers. These smugglers 
either produce anagent’s order and certificate that 
the money was paid, or else purchase opium on 
their own account, paying down the silver before- 
hand; for it is an established rule of the com- 
pany’s, and one from which they never deviate, 
that money must be paid before delivery. Opium 
was always prohibited by the Chinese authorities ; 
but, in point of fact, many of these were associated 
with or bribed by the east-coast smugglers, and 
found it most convenient to wink at the many 
cargoes that were run just under the very noses of 
the preventive service. 

We have now brought our opium from the fields 
of Patna into the distant empire of China. The 
“Mohr” disposed of her cargo, ballasted, and ran 
for Canton ; and whilst on shore here, we on many 
occasions witnessed the deadly and deleterious 
effects of this narcotic, as used by the natives 
either for mastication or smoking. . Amongst the 
many evils brought upon China through the 
medium of opium, was the war of 1839; but the 
Opium Company, in their apology for monopolizing 
opium, endeavoured (to make use of a French ex- 
pression) to hide themselves behind their fingers, 
with the meagre plea, that the monopoly prevents 
its introduction and use in British Tndin, at the 
same time that it insures to the Chinaman the 
pure material. 

The poppy is most probably a native of India, 
though now growing wild in Southern Europe and 
even in England. It is an annual. Opium is pre- 
pared in India, Turkey, and Persia; in England 
opium is used for medicinal purposes, and that 
most in demand is imported from Turkey. Turkish 
opium yields a greater quantity of morphia than 
that grown in India or Persia. 




















